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For Friends’ Review. 
THE CONFERENCES AT BELPER AND 
PLAINFIELD. 


‘‘POR YE HAVE NEED OF PATIENCE.” 


The late conferences at Belper and at Plain- 
field show how deeply many of our members 
feel the changes which have accompanied a 
quickened life in the Society of Friends. With 
their clinging to all that has characterized 
the past we have much sympathy. Yet, as 
in endeavoring to revive primitive Christian- 
ity, our early Friends did not blindly imitate 
the details of practice of the early church, 
but sought to hold and illustrate the same 
unchanging principles, carrying them out in 
practice as the Holy Spirit gave them wis- 
dom and guidance to do under the cireum- 
stances which surrounded them; so we 
should in our day not suppose we are fol- 
lowing the early Friends by a blind imi- 
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tation of them in all things. They chided the 
professing church for not living in the power 
and spirit of the Apostles and early 
Christians. They warned us not to look 
back to them unduly, but to look forward to 
those things in which the Lord would yet 
further appear to His church and people. 
We must seek counsel of God as individuals 
and as a gathered church, and submitting 
all to Him,—on the part of some, our undue 
love of the past, on the part of others, our 
undue love of change and novelty,—and 
knowing all selfish preferences laid low, fol- 
low Christ, and do the Lord’s work in our 
day and generation. 

The problem of our day is certainly some- 
what different from theirs. Theirs was for 
the most part to call Christians to a higher 
possession of the life in Christ, and enjoy- 
ment of its privileges, in victory over sin, 
and in the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In our day it is of absolute necessity not 
only to help Christians to a fuller Christian 
life, but to go out into the highways and 
hedges and call the people in. They dealt 
largely with pecple who were already Chris- 
tians, though imperfect ones. We have to 
go to the mountain and cut down wood, 
and, taking the raw material, as God’s instru- 
ments teach them which be the first princi- 
ples of the oracles of Christ; bring them to 
repentance towards God and faith towards 
the Lord Jesus, that they may receive re- 
mission of sins, that then being on the foun- 
dation they may sanctified fully, and 
finally receive an inheritance among all 
them who are so sanctified. 

Let it be remembered that after the first 
work of gathering in the seekers had been 
done, Friends, led by the Spirit of Him who 
came to seek and save that which was 
lost, appointed meetings in nearly all the 
counties of Engiand, to be held from day to 
day the Lord might guide, “for the 
propagation of the gospel and the building up 
of the church.” That in such meetings they 
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dwelt not only upon the work and offices of 
the Holy Spirit, but upon the sufferings and 
atenement of the Lord Jesus Christ, so that 
people were broken to tears and contrition. 
When the converts at such meetings,.or 
others held for like ends, were known, they 
were gathered into the settled meetings of 
the society, where they could share in pure 
worship, and be taught by those of deeper 
Christian experience and larger knowledge 
of divine truth. 
such a meeting, kneel down and pray with 
him, was what the Spirit led George Fox to 
do in his day, and what he may and does 
lead his servants to do attimesin ourday. To 


bring men and women to open confession of | 


Christ by prayer or other expression was 


what the Holy Spirit led Peter Gardiner | 


to do in his day, and is what the Holy Spirit 


may and does at times lead ministers to do/| 


in our day. 


To sing psalms when alone was what was | 


right for Christians in James the Apostle’s 
day—it may be and is now, at times, right. 
For some to “have a psalm” in worship, 
and to sing with the Spirit and with the 
understanding, was right in the days of the 
Apostles and of the Early Friends, and both 
may be and is right now for such as are led 
by the same Spirit to do so. Neither is it 
enough to assent to such principles in words, 
and deny them in practice. Although great 
practical difficulty attends this element of 
worship ; although it so easily leads to con- 
fusion and mistake, yet if it be ordained of 


God, as both the Apostles and early Friends | 


assert, we need more faith in Christ than to 
assume that it cannot be done to His glory. 
Let it be exercised as is ministry or prayer, 
from individual guidance, and let it be 
judged of by the spiritual members, as to 
whether it be to edification, not quenching 
the Spirit in any motion, but holding to faith 
in Christ as the all-sufficient Head of His 
assembled churches. 

If we would reach sinful and. dying men 
we must seek them out. Hence the need of 
special meetings in school-houses and like 
places, or continued meetings where they 
can be gathered, and where, under the fresh 
anointing, the gospel may be preached to 
them. 

The early Friends in the island of Bar- 
badoes taught the poor ignorant slaves the 
truths of Christianity, and were condemned 
for it. Of this George Fox says: “Now 
consider, Friends, it is no transgression for a 
master of a family to instruct his family 
himself, or for some others to do it in his 
behalf; but rather it is a very great duty in- 
cumbent upon them.” The same holds good 
in our day, that it is lawful for parents to 
instruct their children in the knowledge of 


To take a man aside after | 


| Christian truth, or if there be others of spe- 
| cial qualification, that they have such to do 
‘it for them. Moreover, it is no transgression 
|for one or more Christians, who have freely 
received of the Lord, freely to give, 
in instructing the ignorant on First-days or 
other convenient times in Bible schools, “but 
rather it is a very great duty,” in the dis- 
charge of which all who are called to it 
‘should be diligent and faithful, watching 
and praying for the help, guidance, and 
restraining motions of the Holy Spirit, 
that while doing their whole part through 
| His aid, they should also know His limita- 
tions, in not going beyond their measure. 
Again, Friends, till within the last twenty 
years, can scarcely be said to have had any 
missionaries among the heathen, in the sense 
of men and women who go to abide among 
and teach those who speak another language 
|the truths of Christianity as we teach them 
to our children— endeavoring to show them 
all things, and bring them to the knowledge 
\of the truth and right practice of Christian- 
‘ity. But the necessity for this work exists 
beyond all question. Some Christians must 
do it, and if any one’s scheme of Christianity 
forbids it, then such scheme is so far wrong, 
or incomplete. No, it may be, and is, that 
men and women are called of Christ to go 
and live among those ignurant of Him and 
| His truth as it is mercifully revealed to us, 
‘and to carry to them,in such way that it 
'may be effective, these blessed truths. We 
ido not hesitate to sustain those also who 


are laboring for the civilization and improve- 
|ment of the Indian natives, and if we can 
find men and women rightly fitted for and 
called to the work of instructing the Indians 
or heathen in Christianity, we should sus- 
tain them while so engaged. 

May the Lord help us to humility, tender- 
ness, mutual confidence, and great patience 
one towards another. Let us, while 
faithful to our Lord as to individual 
duty, heartily endeavor to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bons of peace. 

Let us unite in a holy effort to extend the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in the hearts of men, 
remembering that that kingdom bas a begin- 
ning small at first, perhaps, according to the 
light received, but is to be carried on and 
perfected through His work and His instru- 
/ments to a complete reign, when the whole 
|man is subject to Him, and He fills the tem- 
| ple of our body with His holy presence and 
| power. 

Siti 


| 


| 





2. 


Our backslidings are many: we have sit- 


ned against Thee. Jer..xiv. 7. I will heal 
their backsliding, I will love them freely. 
Hos. xiv. 4. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


(Continued from page 36.) 


II. 


The references in the New Testament will 
not detain us long. The case of Simon 
(Acts viii. 9-24), and of Elymas (Acts xiii. 
6-11), are proofs of the antagonism, not to 
be reconciled, between “spiritualism” and 
Christianity. At Ephesus a notable result 
of the Apostle Paul’s preaching is thus de 
scribed : 

‘Many of them also which used curious 
arts, brought their books together, and burned 
them before all men; and they counted the 
price of them, and found it fifty thousand 
pieces of silver. (Acts xix. 19.) 

At Philippi a female slave, described as | 
“possessed with a spirit of divination,” and | 
who “ brought her master much gain by sooth- 
saying ” (fortune-telling), followed Paul and 
his friends, day after day, crying after them: | 
“These men are the servants of the most | 
High God, which shew unto us the way of| 
salvation.” This remarkable testimuny, 
which, had Paul been actuated by worldly 
and selfish policy, would have been welcomed | 
and made the most of, grieved the spirit of | 
the apostle, till at length he turned and said 
to the spirit: ‘‘ I command thee in the name) 
of Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he) 
came out the same hour.’ Acis xvi. 16-18. 

In Galatians v. 19, 20, “witchcraft” is 
enumerated among “the works of the flesh ” | 
in association with the most open and flagrant | 
sins. Lastly, in the closing chapter of Reve- | 
lation we read: “ For without (the city) are | 
dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and 
murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie.” (Rev. xxii. 15.) 

_ These quotations from Holy Scriptures make 
it evident that seeking to deal with familiar | 
spirits, or to hold intercourse with the spirits 
of deceased persons, be the attempt a reality, 
or a delusion, or an imposture, as well as all 
other forms of sorcery, are not only not sanc- 
tioned, but are expressly forbidden in the Bi- 
ble, both under the old and the new dispen- 
sation; that they are represented as peculiar! 

offensive in the Divine sight, and classed with 


the worst sins that can be committed by men ; 
and expose those who follow such practices to | 


the peril of final exclusion from the presence 
of God and eternal felicity. If this has been 
made clear the principal object of this paper 
will have been attained; but a few other| 
thoughts and topics connected with the ques- 
tion, claim a bnef consideration. 
It'is a trite remark, that error, especially if 

popular and dangerous, usually contains some | 
element of misconceived or perverted truth. | 


' 





'*in the land of the shadow of death.” 
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Now in all ages, and among all nations, so 
far as appears to be known, there has been 
the wide-spread belief that the world that 
could be seen, and heard, and felt, was sur- 
rounded and intermingled with an unseen 
world, and that this latter was peopled by 
spiritual beings that could not, under ordin- 
aly circumstances, be seen, and who were 
armed with power for good or evil towards 
men, and capable of being offended or propi- 
tiated. It was also a wide-spread notion that 
this unseen world was the abode of the spirits 
of deceased human beings, especiaily of such 
as had beea powerful while living. Our 
great poet puts a corresponding thought into 
the mouth of our first parent, who, in dis- 
course with Eve, says: 


« Nor think, though men were none, 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise ; 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


Milton consistently represents unfallen man 
as imagining the invisible world peopled with 
happy and blessed beings; while fullen man 
has filled it with demons, for the most part 
impure, bloodthirsty, and malignant. This 


'doleful superstition has brooded as a night- 


mare on the nations, who are most traly and 
graphically described in Scripture as dwelling 
(Isa. 
ix. 2.) Could history be written from, as it 
were, a little below the surface of wars and 
political changes, we should probably find 
that these dark imaginings, and all the influ- 
ences flowing therefrom, entered far more into 
the life of nations, and into the causes of 
human misery, than those events which have 
usually claimed the almost sole attention of 
the historian. A few testimonies, taken from 
such as come readiest to hand, will illustrate 
our meaning. 

A recent writer says of that nation of an- 
tiquity which displayed the greatest firmness 
of character, and the most practical common 
sense : : 

“ Of the ancient Roman people no trait is 
presented to us in a stronger light than their 
intense superstition, overbearing and blinding, 
in some directions, all judgment and reason. 
No expedition was organized without the 


‘omens being consulted. The disposition of 


the entrails of a bird could influence or change 
the most matured and reasonable conclusions. 
A chance word, a false step, the sight of a 
bird or animal, any trivial occurrence upon 
which faith in the supernatural could fix it- 
self, was seized upon to determine the most 
momentous occasions.’’* 


In the decline of this great nation the evil 
became more intense : 


* Davies’ Pilgrimage of the Tiber. 
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“We have no need to depend upon eatirists | to some malign influence brought to bear by 
like Horace or Juvenal, or Lucian—we need | some unknown person or persons.* The sor. 
only go to the pages of the historian Tacitus | cerer is therefore again set to work to detect 
—to learn how the superstitions of Egypt|the guilty. He does not fail to point out one 
and Asia (in addition to the native growth), | or many victims whose murder avenges the 


were gaining favor with the aristocracy of 
Rome. ‘Never,’ says Wieland, ‘ was the pro- 
pensity to supernatural prodigies, and the 
eagerness to credit them, more vehement than 
in this very enlightened age. The priestcraft 
of upper Egypt, the different branches of 
magic, divination, and oracles of all kinds, 
the so-called occult eciences—which associated 
mankind with a fabulous world of spirits, 
and pretended to give them the contrel over 
the powers of nature—were aJmost univer- 
sally respected. Persons of all ranks and de- 
scriptions, great lords and ladies, statesmen, 
scholars, the recognized and paid professors 
of the Pythagorean, the Stoic, and even the 
Aristotelian school, thought on these topics 
exactly as did the simplest of the people. . . 
Men believed everything and nothing.’ ”* 

Let us take another nation of a different 
type of civilization : 

“Astrology, divination, geomancy,t and 
necromancy prevail everywhere in China. 
Though some of these practices are forbidden 
by the government, yet the probibitions are 
never carried into effect. . . . . Wela- 
ment the deep degradation of human nature 
in a nation endowed with sound understand- 
ing, and nowise destitute of reflecting minds. 
es There are few exceptions to the 
general assertion—that in religious matters 
the Chinese are among the most indifferent 
people in the earth.”—(Dr- Gutzlaff. ) 

As a specimen of uncivilized men we find : 

“The central races of Africa believe in 
omens and auguries, and are goblir-haunted, 


Their beautiful forests are the abodes of evil | gos 


agencies; the musical rustling of the leaves 
is the menacing dialogue of demons.’’t 

The practices in question among civilized 
nations, have most flourished in times of na- 
tional decay and corruption; and, strange to 
say, of religious scepticism. It would seem 
that men must believe, after some sort, in the 
unseen, and if they turn away from the truth, 
they give themselves up to delusion, so as to 
believe a lie. No influence can be more un- 
favorable to spiritual religion than the spread 
of so-called “ spiritualism.” 

Among barbarous tribes the results are 
seen in the darkest hue. There are existing 


races who are prone to attribute death—es. | 


pecially the death of a chief—to sorcery, or 

* Lucian, edited by W. Lucas Collins, M.A., in “ Blackwoods, 
Ancient Classics,” pp. 151-2. 

+ “‘ Divination by prints and circles made on the earth.”— 
Richardson's Dictionary. 

} The Spectator of March 28th, in reviewing Dr. Schwein- 
furth’s Heart of Africa. 


supposed injury. How wide a door is thus 
opened for the play of malice, envy, and 
every base and cruel passion of uncivilized 
man, it is needless to describe. The horrible 
“ customs” of Dahomey and Ashantee spring 
from the same root. It is not the mere thirst 
for blood but the fear of offending malignant 
spiritual powers that causes blood to flow like 
water, at the capitals of these baleful poten- 
tates. The sovereign, if, perchance, he should 
be less inhuman and more enlightened than 
his subjects, would be afraid to depart from 
the cruel usages of his nation. 

As a consequence of this universal ten- 
dency to belief in sorcery in some or other of 
its protean forms, there have sprung up, in 
every nation, professors of false spiritual 
science—magicians, augurs, astrologers, medi- 
cine-men, rain-makers, fortune-tellers—who 
have been active in all forms of evil; and 
through whom all that was corrupt and dia- 
bolical has been fostered and cherished; and 
the happiness of man, which needs an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence and good-will, 
has been poisoned at its very springs and 
sources in public and private life. 

The most highly civilized nations of the 
heathen world could not emancipate them- 
selves from these impure and degrading su- 
perstitions. It was by the light of the Gos- 
pel they were chased away, as the unwhole- 
some mists and exhalations are dissipated by 
the morning sun. This glorious result of our 
Saviour’s coming is included in the declara- 
tion, prophetic in Isaiah, historical in the 
ls: 

“The people which sat in darkness saw a 
great light; and to them which sat in the re 
gion and shadow of death, light is sprung up.” 
(Matt. iv. 16.) 

See also the remarkable prediction of Zac- 
ariah (chap. xiii. verees 1 and 2), where the 
opening of the cleansing fountain is associ- 
ated with the promise of the Lord: “TI will 
cause the (false) prophet and the uncleaa 
spirit to pass out of the land.” 

It would be a dark and evil hour for Chris- 
tendom were the false prophets and un- 
clean spirits permitted to resume their ancient 
reign. 

(To be concluded.) 

* W. Wyatt Gill, the well-known missionary, says:—“ In 
heathenism, throughout Polynesia, no one was believed to die 
}@ natural death; there was always some special offence 
| against the gods,”—who, moreover, according to the same 
| authority, were believed to feed upon human souls, and were 
| called by the “ abusive epithet, ‘ Ativa, kai tangata,’ man-eat- 
| ing God.”"—Sunday at Home, April, 1876, p. 265. 
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From the Advocate of Christian Hollness. 


CALLED TO HOLINESS. 





BY LUCIUS HAWKINS, 





(Concluded from page 39.) 


2. God calls us to holiness by the providences 
of life. The trials and afflictions through 
which we are called to pass, are for this pur- 

We may think these come upon us by 
accident, or by God’s forgetfulness, or because 
of His anger toward us, but this is a great 
mistake. Let us see what the word of God 
has to say upon this point. Job says, “ Be-| 
hold, happy is the man whom God correcteth, 
therefore despise not thou the chastening of | 
the Almighty, for He maketh sore and bind- 
eth up; He woundeth and His hands make 
whole.” Job v. 17,18. The Psalmist says, 
“Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, 
O Lord, and teachest him out of thy law, 
that thou mayest give him rest from the days 
of adversity.” Ps. xciv. 12,13. Solomon 
says, “ My son, despise not the chastening of 
the Lord, neither be weary of His correction, 
for whom the Lord loveth, He correcteth, 
even as a father the son in whom he delight- 
eth.” Prov. iii. 11,12. But the strongest 
statement of this fact is made by the Apostle | 
Paul in his letter to the Hebrews, “ My son, | 
despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him. 
For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. | 
If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with 
you as with sons, for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not? But if ye be) 
without chastisement, whereof all are par-| 
takers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. | 
Furthermore, we have had fathers of our) 
flesh which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence; shall we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father of spirits, and | 





live? For they verily for a few days chas- 
tened us after their own pleasure; but He) 
for our profit, that we might be partakers of | 
His holiness.” Heb. xii. 5-10. 
These Scriptures clearly teach us that the | 
trials of life do not come upon us by chance, 
but are a part of God’s disciplinary process 
to make us holy men and women. So when 
we are stripped of our property, or our health 
is taken from us, or death robs us of our 
loved ones, let us remember that all this is 
allowed by God for the purpose of bringing 
us nearer to Him, and making us partakers of 
His holiness. From out of every affliction, 
as out of the smoke and thunderings of Sinai, 
is to be heard the voice of Almighty God, 
saying to us, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 
And when these sorrows and afflictions are 
sanctified, as they should be, they will al- 
ways have this blessed and beneficial effect. 








8. God calls us to holiness through the 


| Church. The great object God had in insti- 


tuting the Church in the world was to make 
men holy. Some people appear to think that 
the Church was instituted to advance the 
temporal interests of its members, or to make 
them social, or intelligent, or respectable, or 
genteel. It does all this, thank God, for 
those who put themselves under its influence, 
but only indirectly. The direct work of the 
Church is to bring men to Christ and make 
them holy. Notice what the Apostle says 
concerning the ministry, “ And he gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evan- 
gelists, and some pastors and teachers, (for 
what purpose?) for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ, till we all 
come in the unity of the faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ.”—Eph. iv. 11-13, Again, 
Paul in speaking of his own ministry, says, 
“ Whom we preach, warning every man, and 
teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus.”—-Col. i. 28. The great work then, 
of the Gospel ministry, is to call sinners to 
repentance and believers to holiness. 

But God not only calls us to holiness from 
the pulpit, but also by the testimony and 
holy lives of a sanctified membership. “ Ye 
are my witnesses, saith the Lord;” and 
when Christian people testify to the power of 


the cleansing blood, that testimony is a call 


to others to become holy. And the Church 
has it in her power, by her clear, positive, 
and unvarying testimony, accompanied by 
holy, consistent living, to not only convince 
men of the reality of holiness, but to bring 
them under conviction for the same, 

4, God calls us to holiness by the still small 
voice of His Holy Spirit, No person can be 
true to the light that God gives in conversion, 
without realizing in his heart, longings for 
more of God. This dissatisfaction with 
present experience and hungering and thirst- 
ing after more, is the work of the Holy 
Ghost. He comes to our heart whispering to 
us, 

“Tis better farther on,” 
and this whispering of a better and yet un- 
realized life, is His call to holiness. The 
Holy Spirit does not allow a truly regenerate 
soul to rest satisfied with its present attain- 
ments, but is constantly urging it on to a 
higher and better life. 

And now, dear reader, do you bear the 
voice of God calling you to holiness? This 
Divine voice cannot be heard if your ears 


‘are filled with the noise of the bustle and 


confusion of this world. Not until you are 
entirely separated from the world, and out of 
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hearing’ of its clamor and rattle, can you 
hear this call. If you are not there now, 
will you . yourself there immediately, and 
then will you listen to the voice of God, 


coming to you in these various ways, calling| and faintness of spirit. 
You cer- | all 


you to holiness of heart and life? 
tainly do not wish to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than a perfect and complete moral 
and spiritual cure. 

But hearing the call to holiness, are you 
heeding it and obeying it? 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ, and 
going on unto perfection?’ To obey this call, 
may make it necessary for you to make some 


sacrifices, that will come like “ cutting off the 


right hand,” or “ plucking out the right eve,” 


but we can well afford to make the sacrifices 


for the glory that shall come in so doing. 

And let us remember, that when having 
once heard this call, there is no other alterna- 
tive but for us to respond to the call and go 
on into the experience of holiness, or fall 
back under condemnation. And let us not 
forget that this experience is absolutely in- 
dispensable to fit us for heaven, for the apos- 
tle's exhortation and statement is, ‘“ Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no men shall see the Lord.”—Heb. xii. 
14. May God help us all so to do. 


oe 


Abridged from The Contemporary Review. 
WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


(Continued from page 38.) 


Wesley never ceased to urge frequent com- 
munion—he recommended that it should 
be weekly. It was not at all an uncommon 
thing for him in Jater life to have more than 
a thousand communicants at one celebration. 


When he was seventy-three he kept an Easter 
thus: “ Durine the octave I administered the 
Lord’s Supper every morning, after the ex-| 
At the age 


ample of the primitive Church.” 
of fifty-three he published “A Treatise on 
Baptism,” which plainly teaches what is 
called baptismal regeneration. Thus :— 


Are you “leaving 
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the conference of his preachers, held in 1780 
(age seventy-seven )— 

“Tt was agreed that the neglect of fasting 
was sufficient to account for their feebleness 
They were continu- 
grieving the Holy Spirit of God by the 
habitual neglect of a plain duty. ‘Let you 
and I,’ says Wesley, ‘every Friday (begin- 
ning on the next) avow this duty throughout 
the nation, by touching no tea, coffee, or 
chocolate in the morning, but (if we want it) 
half a pint of milk or water-gruel. Let us 
dine on potatoes, and (if we need it) eat three 
or four ounces of flesh in the evening.’ ”’* 

He was an advocate of celibacy, both be- 
fore bis marriage, and—no doubt with an in- 
tenser conviction—after it. Marriage is law- 
ful, and may be holy; but—“ Blessed are 
they who abstain from things lawful in them- 
selves, in order to be more devoted to God.” 
In the first Wesleyan chapel, called the 
Foundery, all seats were open, men and 
women sat apart, and there was daily service 
at five A.M. The same rules were followed 
in the central chapel in the City Road. Nor 
were they of small importance in Wesley’s 
eyes. In 1788, the trustees of this chapel 
endeavored to intreduce pew-rents and to 
‘abolish the separation of the sexes, “ thus 
| overthrowing,” says Wesley, “at one blow, 
the discipline which I have been establishing 
for fifty years!” But the old man of eighty- 
five was still masterful. 

“We had another meeting of the committee; 
who, after a calm and loving consultation, 
judged it best—(1) that the men and women 
should sit separate still; and (2) that none 
should claim any pew as his own, either in 
the new chapel or in West Street.” + 

Towards Dissenters. Wesley never ceased 
to feel a sort of High Church repugnance. 
Of Baptists and Quakers, in particular, he 
generally speaks in a tone that might be 
called intolerant. An incidental observation, 
made by him at the age of seventy-four, is 
curiously significant of his habitual estimation 
of the Dissent of his time. He is speaking of 


| 


“ By water, then, as a means, the water of'| the people of the Isle of Man: “A more 
baptism, we are regenerated or born again.| loving, simple-hearted people than this | 


Herein a principle of grace is inflised, which 


will not be wholly taken away, unless we 


queneh the Holy Spirit of God by long-con- 
tinued wickedness.” 


And in the sermons with which every 


Wesleyan minister is required to profess his 
agreement, Wesley adopts, without hesitation, 
the doctrine of “our Church,” “ that all who | 


never saw; and no wonder, for they have but 
six Papists, and no Dissenters, in the island.” 
|Once more, a letter of his to his brother 
Charles, written in his seventieth year, con- 
taius an expression of general feeling upon 
which it would no doubt be a mistake to 
insist as if it were a deliberate judgment, but 
which is a conclusive proof of the continuity 


are baptized in their infancy are, at the same|of Wesley’s religious life :— 


time, born again.” 

Fasting on Fridays was an ordinance on 
which Wesley continued to insist as urgently 
as if he had been a Roman Catholic. I 
select an instance from -his later years. At 


“T often cry out, Vite me redde priori! 
Let me be again an Oxford Methodist! | 


| 





* Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, iii. 329. 
+ Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, iii 222. 
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am often in doubt whether it would not be 
best for me to resume all my Oxford rules, 
great and small. I did then walk closely 
with God, and redeem the time. But what 
have I been doing these thirty years ?” 

2. Methodism, then, may be said to be of High 
Church extraction. But if the High Church 
religion of the age and country was its 
mother, Moravianism has a right to be called 
its father. And as soon as we begin to con. 
sider the relations of Methodism to contem- 
poraneous religious life, we are impressed by 
the fact that Wesley’s movement was very 
far from comprehending the whole of the re- 
ligious earnestness of the last century. It is 
a common belief that, at the time when 
Methodism began, England was all but dead 
as to religion, and in a scandalous condition 
as to morality; and that Wesley and his | 
disciple Whitefield, by preaching the cross of | 
Christ with evangelical faithfulness, were the 
joint authors of a revival of religion of| 
which we are even now reaping: the fruits. | 
But this impression needs to be considerably 
modified. 

The older Dissenting bodies, it seems to be | 
acknowledged, were at that time in a somewhat 
torpid condition. Wesley was accustomed to | 
speak of them, and not unjustly, as having | 
little life in them. But they had at least | 
two men whom all who appreciate the Evan- | 





gelical revival would ‘agree to honor, and | 
whose works have done more to feed the 
spiritual life of subsequent generations than | 


anything written by John Wesley. Isaac 
Watts was sixty-four at the time of Wesley’s 
couversion, and lived for ten years longer. 
Doddridge, the duthor of “The Rise and| 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,” was born | 
a year before Wesley, and died in 1751.) 


The people whose spiritual emotions were 
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conversion, and lived till 1752. The good 
bishop of Sodor and Man died in 1756. I 
do not mean to say that even men like these 
made such a work as Wesley set himself to 
do superfluous. But if any Coristian of our 
day were to look back for conspicuous exam- 
ples of Christianity of the higher kind in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, these are 
names which would certainly redeem the 
period from the imputation of barrenness ; 
and to many devout persons they would have 
a higher interest than even the names of 
Wesley and Whitefield. 

Besides the lives of eminent Christians, 
there were other signs of religious earnestness 
in the Church, more cognate to the special 
work of these evangelists. At the close of 
the seventeenth century men had begum, as 
they always do when any spiritual quickening 
occurs, to form themselves into societies. The 
immorality and irreligion of the time were so 
audacious as to cause great anxiety in 
thoughtful minds. Moved by the preaching 
of Dr. Beveridge and others, some young men 


‘of the middle classes, in 1678, formed an as- 


sociation like the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of our own days. 

“They were to meet every week for religious 
conference, to sing psalms, offer prayers, and 
discourse upon some point of practical re- 
lizion. At every meeting they contributed 
for the relief of the poor, and two stewards 
were appointed to manage their contributions. 
They procured a daily evening service at the 
Church of St. Clement Danes, which was al- 
ways well attended, and they were present at 
the administration of the Holy Communion 
weekly and on all the festivals. The association 
rapidly produced many kindred societies. 
Forty-two were soon in existence in London 
‘and Westminster, and many others were 


decribed by Doddridge, and expressed by| formed in imitation of them in all parts of 
Watts, could not have been altogether desti- | England and Ireland. The proposed objects 
tute of religious fervor. In the Church of|of all of them were to hold meetings for 
England, many of the clergy were no doubt | prayer and mutual exhortation, to nal chil- 
negligent and worldly and ignorant, some/dren to school, to support weekly lectures 
disgracefully unworthy of theircalling. But,|and daily prayers in churches; and it was 
on the other hand, who would not feel checked | particularly rec »mmended to tne members of 
in speaking disparagingly of the r-ligious them, that they should live in charity with 
condition of a communion in which William | al] men, that they should pray if possible 
Law was living and writing, and of which | seven times a day, that they should keep 
Bishops Butler and Wilson were honored | close to the Church of England, be very de- 
prelates? These are three men who might | yout in their attendance on its services, and 
well be reckoned amongst saints and fathers obey their superiors both spiritual and 
of the Universal Church ; ty pes—differing tem poral.”* 

as much as possible from each other, but all’ Another set of societies was formed to 
remarkable types—of uaworldliness and de- carry out the laws for the suppression of vice. 
votion. Law was a master to whom Wesley | These included persons in high social position, 
for some time looked up with veneration; | and served as opportunities for the union of 
that Wesley ceased to appreciate him is a/Churchmen and Dissenters. “ The members 


fact which lessens our ésteem for Wesley, not | of the associations assembled quarterly for a 
for Law. The author of the “ Analogy” was | 


made a bishop in 1738, the year of Wesley’s * Perry's History of the Church of England, iii. 89. 
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religious service and a sermon; the Church- 
men at St. Mary-le-Bow, and the Dissenters 
at Salters’ Hall.” The religious societies and | 
the societies for the reformation of manners 
were not long-lived; but the same movement 
gave birth, as the seventeenth century was 
passing into the eighteenth, to two societies 
which are at this moment more flourishing 
than ever. Some of the best men in the 
Church, clergymen like Dr. Bray and laymen 
like Robert Nelson, established, in 1698 and | 
in 1701, the Societies for the Promotion of| 
Christian Knowledge and for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The former 
of these took for its chief objects the circu- 
lation of Bibles, prayer-books, and religious 
tracts, and the promotion of charity-schools ; 
but it began in 1710 to support missions to 
the heathen in India, and in 1732 it raised a 
fund for the relief of the persecuted Protest- 
ants in Salzburg, and sent out to Georgia as 
colonists more than two hundred of them. 
The spread of the “ charity-schools” was 
very rapid; and in 1744 there were 136 of 
them in London and Westminster, and 1,703 | 
in other parts of the kingdom. Besides being 
a conclusive evidence of Evangelical zeal in 
its supporters, the varied and liberal work of | 
this society must have greatly aided Wesley’s 
preaching. The Bibles, which it distributed 
in vast numbers at a cheap rate, must have 
made Bible-reading much more general], and | 
were opportune for a movement which 
appealed to the Bible as Methodism did. | 


(To be continued.) | 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 9,1876. | 

=i 

Two PropLems.—Many readers may find 
their hearts moved in sympathy with the fol- 
lowing reflections and queries, sent by a val- 
ued correspondent : 

“When I look at the inner life of our So- 
ciety, I seem to value intensely its principles 
and practices. When I come as frequently 
to ask, how shall we bring whites, blacks and 
Indians, who are living without the Christian 
life, into well trained and organized churches, 
I feel as if we were almost powerless, and our 
methods very feeble and faulty. To-day we 
need three or more well-trained missionaries 
in the Indian work, who will instruct the 
adult Indians and organize them into churches. 
How shall we do it as Friends? Again: 
Men who are struggling for a livelihood and 
overtasked with necessary business, how shall 





| humanity. 


REVIEW. 
they, as ministers of the Society of Friends, 
attend funerals two or three times a week 
sometimes, exercise pastoral duties, preach 
on First-day, and evangelize from time to 
time? Verily it does seem as if sub-division 
of labor almost demanded a special class of 
men to be set apart for such duties—men 
fitted mentally, spiritually and otherwise for 
such labors.” 

Far from undertaking to solve the weighty 
problems thus tersely presented, we feel that 
the safest way may be, not to attempt to 
solve them beforehand by methods, at all. 
Partially, at least, the first problem, of the 
Christianization, and organization into church- 
es, of those whose previous ignorance and 
degradation were very deep, has been already 
solved, in the instance of freedmen, of whom 
our readers have learned much throvgh 
the correspondence of Alida Clark. Princi- 
ple and experience; abiding confidence in 
the efficacy of the essential Christian princi- 
ples of Friends, and willingness to learn, un- 
biased by conventional routine, whatever ex- 
perience,‘ under the eye and hand of God, 
will teach of the application of those princi- 
ples to new circumstances: these, we believe, 
are the needful conditions of such success. If 
the principles of Friends are simply those of 


the Christian religion, they must be capable 


of adaptation to all the needs of universal 
Is not the converse of this also 
true: that whatever is not thus capable ot 


adaptation to all mankind, is not of Christ? 


How ministers among Friends, in some 
localities and circumstances, can support large 
families by their own labor, and yet do all 


|that is required of them by their pastoral 


office, is a question, now for several years 
practically answered in a number of meet- 
ings, by a liberal construction of the princi- 
ple underlying Friends’ usage in regard to 
ministry. Unquestionably, here, liberality is 
far better than the reverse. Ministers should 
not be encouraged to neglect spiritual service, 
because of the material needs of their fami- 
lies. Conflict between two seemingly incom- : 
patible dutiee cught to be, when known, re- 
lieved ; when possible, anticipated. But all 
this does not necessitate a class set apart 
exclusively for the ministry, and supported 
by their friends. The class idea seems to us 
to involve dangers, which our early Friends 
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(holding in view the Pauline teaching and 
examp!e) were sedulous to avoid. Are any 


classes or orders described, in the Acts or'| 


Epistles, as belonging to the early Church? 
We think not. Jesus called and sent forth 
the twelve apostles; but they had no succes- 
sors; there was no apostolic class. The 
twelve (Acts vi. 1-6) thought it not reason 
for them to “leave the word of God, and 
serve tables.” Therefore, with the “ multi- 


tude of the disciples,” they appointed seven 


men “ over this business,” of the daily minis- 
tration to widows and others. How very far 
this was from an exclusive limitation of their 
service, as an “order of deacons,” may be 
seen in the facts of the narrative immediately 
following (Acts vi, vii, viii) concerning two 
of them. “Stephen, full of faith and power, 
did great wonders and miracles among the 
people” ; and soon became the first Christian 
martyr. “Then Philip went down to the 
city of Samaria, and preached Christ unto 
them ” (Acts viii. 5). 

Individual calls and appointments for eer- 
vice, then, not class organization, were the 
rule in the primitive church. “As they” 
(prophets and teachers in the church at An- 
tioch) “ministered to the Lord and fasted, 
the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.’”* When no minister of the 


Gospel is acknowledged or sent forth under 


any less authority than this, the church may 
be enabled to see clearly what its duty is in 
regard to the individual maintenance of each. 
High as this standard of authority is, we be- 
lieve that its steadfast support and exempli- 
fication by Friends, as their “ ancient ground” 
concerning ministry, is indispensable to the 
continued identity, and even to the progres- 
sive growth, of the Society. It cannot be 
that this principle or standard, as being “ too 
high” for practical realization, has had any- 
thing to do with the decline of the body 
during its second century; for the Society 
began with setting forth that standard, and 
then grew, for a time, vigorously. We shall 
not gain now by lowering it; but rather, like 
the church at Antioch, by fasting and prayer, 
seeking to know more fully the will of God 
concerning its application. 


__— 


* Acta xiii. 1-3, 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS.—This Report gives many en- 
couraging statements in regard to the Agencies 
under care of Friends. We select a few extracts: 


‘“‘ The attempt to transfer the charge of the In- 
dians to the War Department, appears to have 
been defeated, at least, for the present, by the 
action of the United States Senate. Believing 
that this measure would have proved highly det- 
rimental to the best interests of the Indians, the 
Committee presented a memorial to Congress 
against it, and in favor of perfecting the present 
system of civil administration ; especially urging 
the importance of the passage of proper laws for 
the government of the Indian communities, and 
for courts to enforce them. . 

The Pawnees, numbering 2,200, and formerly 
in the Northern Superintendency, having been 
removed to the Indian Territory, and attached 
by the Department to the Central Superinten- 
dency, have been placed under our care; thus 
adding to the labors of the Superintendent, and 
the responsibility of the Society. 

About 20,000 Indians now look to us for agents 
and employees, to carry out towards them the 
benevolent intentions of the Government, and 
for instruction in arts and in the Christian 
religion. There is need of a deep and prayer- 
ful solicitude among us for fitness to acquit our- 
selves of such important duties.” 

Of the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, it 
is said: 

“A kindly feeling now prevails among them 
towards the whites. 

They have arrested two of their young men 
for theft against whites, and have handed them 
over for imprisonment at the Fort. One of their 
young men recently killed his wife. A/though 
no law exists under our government for the pun- 
ishment of any crime of an Indian against an 
Indian, yet the Kiowas arrested the murderer, 
and at the advice of the Agent, instead of killing 
him as at first proposed, gave him up to the Post 
Commander, to be placed in the guard house in 
irons. After a time he was released at their re- 
quest, his triends having paid a number of ponies 
to the friends of his wife. Although this was 
rude justice, it was a good beginning. Many of 
these Indians have attended religious meetings 
during the past year, and some appear to begin 
to apprehend the great truths taught them. 

Although from lack of means far from what it 
should be, yet the enforcement of law has im- 
proved throughout the Superintendency during 
the past year, both as regards whites and Indians. 
We regard the right administration of law as a 
high form of benevolence, and essential to the 
welfare of the people of the Reservations. 

Meetings for worship on First-day mornings 
are held regularly at ten places in the different 
Agencies, and are attended by the Agents, their 
families, most of the employees, some traders 
and their clerks, by the Indian school children, 
and some adult Indians. At least 475 persons 
have attended these meetings, including Indian 
children and adults. Meetings on First-day even- 
ing are also held at nearly all these places for 
“Select reading and devotional exercises,” Be- 
side these, on week-days, devotional meetings 
are held at four places. There are 11 Scripture 
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Schools, attended by 617 persons. Religious in- 
struction is given daily in all the Schools, con- 
sisting of Scripture readings, Bible lessons, re- 
peating texts, singing hymns and reading religi- 
Ous tracts, varied according to the judgment 
those having them in charge. In all the Agencies 
there is some advance in christianizing the In- 
dians. 

With the belief that it would be a comfort and 
strength to the workers at the various Agencies, 
and be useful in many ways, the Committee 
would encourage the different Yearly Meetings 
to send Friends to visit the Agencies or Schools 
under their special care. 

Conscious of many imperfections in the work, 
we are yet thankful for the large amount of good 
results which have been witnessed, and earnestly 
invoke the help and blessing of our Heavenly 
Father upon its future, to whomsoever it may be 
entrusted by Him.” 


TT NE REL A LT 


DIED. 
NEWLIN.—At her residence, in Chatham county, 


N. C., on the 17th of Fourth mo. 1875, Sarah Newlin, | 
wife of Nathaniel Newlin, in the 76th year of her age; | 


a member of Spring Monthly Meeting. She died 
with a blessed hope of a happy. immortality, based on a 
full belief in Christ our Redeemer. 

_ NEWLIN.—On the 16th of Eighth month, 1876, 
in the 15th year of her age, Dora, daughter of Jona 
than and Emily Newlin, of Alamance County, N. C.; 
the latter a member of Spring Monthly Meeting. 
She was an obedient child, was dearly beloved, 
and is very much lamented by her parents, school- 
mates and associates, yet they have a well-grounded 
hope that their loved one is now among the glorified 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


OBERLIN, InDIAN TERRITORY, Eighth mo. 22d, 1876. 


To as many as the Lord has assigned labor 
in this part of His vineyard, be it known 
that this day the field is white unto the har- 
vest, and under much humiliation this is the | 
appeal we have to make. We are the Citi | 
zen Band of the Pottawatomie tribe of In-| 
dians. We number about five hundred souls. 
We have adopted ‘civilized habits ; “we speak | 
the English language ; we have our land sec 
tionized; are working hard to improve and | 
beautify as best we can, each one his own 
home. We have erected three school houses; | 





we have about one hundred children of proper 
age to attend school, and next to our own! 
souls these tender lambs are the immediate | 
objects of our care and concern, and to be-| 
stow upon them, ere we go heuce, a liberal | 
education, is our chief concern. But this of | 
ourselves we cannot do; we are unlearned, | 
and cannot teach them; we are poor and| 
cannot hire teachers; we receive no annuity | 
we are under the notice of no society—even | 


more than here. 


| 


the Gospel sound of a free salvation is not| 


heard in our land, though nowhere welcome | 


REVIEW. 


Though regarded by those who desire the 
entire extermination of our race as depraved, 
and deep violators of God’s law, and obnox- 
ious to the vengeance of heaven, yet are we 
not all brethren? brethren by the relation- 
ship of nature? brethren in some degree in 
offences against God, and brethren especially 
in the “trembling hope of a common salva- 
tion?” Then will not Penn’s children—the 
avowed friends of the red man, laboring for 
the common brotherhood of all the races of 
Adam’s scattered children—adopt us as ob- 
jects of your regard, take upon you the over- 
sight of us, not by constraint, but willingly, 
and while thus in our helpless condition ex- 
tend a helping hand? Will some of your 
Yearly Meetings reclaim and accept as a por- 
tion of your inheritance this distant field of 
service? 

We ask at present three teachers, male or 
female, married or single—teachers of your 
own selection. We will house them and give 
them of the best we have; ’tis all we can do. 


| We shall want some books—perchance some 


clothing for our very poor ones. y 
Our friend, Wm. P. Brown, and family, 


are now living amongst us, whom we have 
‘appointed to have a general oversight of our 


schools, and who will assign teachers a field 
of action adapted to their circumstances upon 


| their arrival. 


We have a semi-weekly mail, the post office 
being kept in his house. Also your friends, 
Wm. T. Darlington and Brinton D. Wilson, 
are here with a stock of goods. 

We are pleasantly situated between the 
two Canadian rivers, in a high, dry country, 
with plenty ef timber and an abundance of 
good water. We are about seventy miles 


| west ot Atoka, a railroad town on the M., K. 


and T. R. R., where we will be happy 
upon short notice to meet any teacher or mis- 
sionary and convey them to our home. We 
would like for our schools to start at once. 
Immediate correspondence solicited. 

On behalf of the Citizen Band of Pottawat- 


| omue tribe of Indians, 


GrorGE PETTIFER, ) 
JOHN ANDERSON, +; 
Tuomas LazzELL, \ 


Communications may be addressed to 
George Pettifer, Oberlin, lndian Territory. 


School Board. 


For Friends’ Review. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS AT PLAIN- 
FIELD, INDIANA. 


[The following report of a Conference of 
Fnends held at Plainfield is inserted without 
any knowledge of the number of Friends attend- 
ing it, or their design in so conferring, further 
than appears from the report itself. The 


| spirit of moderation which it breathes com- 
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mends it ; and the chief practical suggestion made 
in it, that the writings of Early Friends should be 
more widely distributed and read, has our hearty 
approval.—Ed, Friends’ Review. ] 


A Conference of Friends of Western Yearly 
Meeting was held at Plainfield, Eighth month 
22d, 1876. The o>ject being to promote dnd 
maintain the doctrines of the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as believed, 

ractised, and promulgated by the original 
ounders of the Society of Friends. 

The following report, prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by a previous Conference, 
was read, united with, and adopted : 

“We would earnestly recommend, that 
Friends on all occasions, be steadfast, hon- 
estly endeavoring, by the help of the Holy | 
Spirit, to promote the cause of Truth; labor- | 
ing for the firm establishment of all believers | 
on the sure foundation. 

“‘Other foundation can no man Jay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ And be-| 
lieving the Society of Friends, in its rise, | 
built on this foundation, we have no desire to | 
Jay another, or to erect a new structure on 
the old. But seeing it is a day of much stir 
in the world on the subject of religion, we | 
are especially concerned for the safety of our | 
branch of the church, that the God of all 
grace may stablish, strengthen, settle us. 

“And we believe it is incumbent on all 
who desire to maintain the original doctrines, 
testimonies, and peculiarities of our society 
as given forth by ancient Friends, and handed 
down to us, to stand unflinchingly by them; 
disclaiming in Christian meekness and for- | 
bearance, all unsoundpness in doctrine and 
practice ; being persuaded as we are, that we 
sti!l have a mission in the world, in uphold- 
ing the various peculiarities, as well as the | 
fundamental doctrines which our worthy pre- 
decessors were brought, in the light of truth, 
to see were necessary for the followers of | 
Christ to maintain. Which doctrines, we be- 
lieve, are the true doctrines of the Scriptures; 
and that the usages which they adopted are 
the legitimate outgrowth thereof. | 

“We would also recommend, that Friends | 
be careful and. diligent to promote the right 
maintenance and exercise of our discipline | 
without compromise or delay. 

“Finally, we entreat all to stand fast in 
the Lord, and in the power of His might; not 
being carried about by every wind of doc-| 
trine, or the cry, lo, here is Christ! or, lo, He | 
is there! being prayerfully engaged that we’ 
be —— from unprofitable debate, always | 
so dependent on Divine wisdom for help and | 
guidance, that we may not turn either to the | 
right hand or to the left, being steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.” 

The want of information in regard to the 





\the effect! 


doctrines and principles of Friends being felt 
to be a prolific source of the unsettlement of 
the minds of many of our members, the Con- 
ference was united in taking measures to pro- 
cure tracts, and small books containing ex- 
tracts from the standard writings of Early 
Friends for distribution, in order for their 
being more extensively read by our members, 
and the subject was referred to a committee 
to have the same under care and endeavor to 
obtain such works. 
From The Pathway of Power. 
GOD’S SURPRISES 

We must often, I think, have noticed how 
a loving parent delights to give his child 
a pleasant surprise, how his eye kin- 
dles with loving enjoyment as he watches 
And if the child be a demon- 
strative one, how often he will say, “ I thought 
perhaps you were going tu give me some 
pleasure, but I did not expect anything half 
so nice as that,” and is overcome with grati- 
tude and delight. So, has not our Father 
beautiful, glad surprises for His children, 
dealing them out to us with such a loving 
hand! They are so much better than we 
could have imagined He had in store for us. 
Did not Jacob testify to that when he said 
(Gen. xxviii. 11), “I bad not thought to see 
thy face, and lo! God hath shewed me also 
thy seed.” Again, Elijah would have chosen, 
as the best thing he knew of for himself, to 
die in the cave of Horeb, never for a moment 
imagining how lovingly his Father intended 
he should be spared death altogether, and 
have that glorious translation instead. How 
it must have occurred to him that, had God 
granted his request, what a wonderful loss he 
would have had. What a glad surprise it 
must have been to the three disciples when 
they climbed the mount to pray with our 
Lord, to be granted the beautiful sight of the 
Transfiguration! So much more than they 
looked for on the ascent. How little Zac- 


_cheus thought, when he tried to see Jesus, that 


not only should his wish be gratified, but that 
he should have Him as a guest in his own 
house! It would be interesting to trace in- 
stances of this in the Bible. “God who is 
rich in mercy!” What a fund of pleasure 
He has ready to pour out upon His children, 
and delights to do it. Is not this our constant 
experience in the life of faith? We trust 
Him in a case of difficulty when we are pow- 
erless as to our own efforts, sit quietly by, 
leaving it all to Him, and how beautifully 
He brings us through! Far better than if 
we had used the wisest exertions of our own. 
How delightful it is to watch how He makes 
things start up in our favor that we never 
dreamt of, and we say, “I could not have 
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thought He would have helped me so beauti-| systematically, and gradually. Only by 
fully.” The same with temptation! We) piecemeal can a mountain like Hoosac be 
trust Him—He never fails us if we do fully | ‘bored’ through. Reforms are seldom born 
trust Him—and He brings us off triumphant| like Minerva. They must creep before they 
victors, humbled to the dust by His love, but|can walk. The mature experience and taste 
filled with gratitude. Again, if we trust|of Messrs. Philbrook, Lindsley, and others, 
Him for guidance as to our place of sojourn, | will be found of great service in the premises, 
He not only does guide us, but givesus many| “The initiatory step in print-matter should 
a glad surprise, perhaps gives us there our | a‘tempt no longer stride than the twelve cate- 
dearest friends also, making it a most happy | gories of the ‘ Leaflet,’ from the Rapid Writer, 
place of sojourn. Indeed,so many are the|exemplified respectively in ‘hed,’ ‘yung,’ 
gifts He is likely to bestow, that it is impossi-| ‘hav,’ ‘proov,’ ‘breef,’ ‘tung,’ ‘baut,’ ‘cud,’ *fan- 
ble to number them. tom,’ ‘casm,’ ‘shagrin.’ Possibly an excessive 

Or perhaps we are wrongly accused—we | scrupulousness against unpopular innovation 
keep silent, trusting, looking to Him to right| is betrayed in the Eighth Category, namely, 
us. A friend starts up—we are far better de-|as to the treatment of gh, etc., in such a 
fended than we should have been had we| phrase as ‘ Did Wright write riteright?’ In 
undertaken our own defence. We go out for| that case, why not adopt the most simple, ob- 
a drive, something goes wrong with the har | vious remedy ?—the hyphen-dotted 7 used in 
ness, an accident might have happened, looks | dictionaries and spelling-books, and probably 
likely, we look to Him, and He gives us oc-| procurable at any type-founder’s. The next 
casion to know more and more that His lov- | step would naturally be the omission of ¢ in 
ing arm is ever round us, for none does take |‘ lived,’ etc. ; substituting ¢ for ed in ‘released,’ 

lace. More and more—more and more—are | etc.; putting z for s in ‘has,’ ‘as,’ ‘ hia,’ ‘is, 

is mercies for His trusting children. And | etc.; 8 for c in ‘city,’ ete. ; kw for qu, and hw 
how happy to know there is still a future | for wh; restricting au, oi, ou, and 00 each to 
store tor us. its own sound, and snubbing w into heedin 

“Whoso trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall| its own proper business as a consonant. It 
compass him about.” 'seems inexpedient to attempt to introduce 

I am sure it is true. ‘strange single symbols for these four double 

Oh, the Christian’s life of faith is a very | vowels until the public eyeshall have become 
gladsome, happy life, if only lived! used to the foregoing changes. The ‘a as in 

J.G. | far’ could be designated by aa. 

“When further couformity to the phonetic 
law shall have become practicable, those alter- 
ations necessitating new symbols might be in 
THE SPELLING REFORM. order.” 

ome The notion of “ kakographers,” that silent 
SHALL WE “ORTHOGRAPH” GRADUALLY? | letters are necessary for mnemonic reference 
— to the derivation, is thus met by Mr. Russell 

A sketch of a recent local movement on) Martineau in his report to the (English) 
the spelling reform, with an incidental glance | Philological Society: “If the present system 
at the rise and progress of the colalaal cru-| had any historical value, as indicating the 
sade, will not be without interest, just now, to | source, the original pronunciation, or any 
our younger educationalists and philanthro- | other important fact about a word, we might 
pists. The Boston Tachygraphic Society, a| reconcile ourselves to it. But its positive 
club of philologists, who practice the facile | mistakes are so many that we can never place 
short-hand called Tachygraphy (an improved | any faith in it. 
phonography), at their June monthly meet-| ‘That some historical information may be 
ing in the Boston Commercial College, No. | conveyed by the present orthography cannot 
74 Tremont street, adopted for use in their | be denied; but where one-half of such infor- 

eneral correspondence, letter paper, on the mation is demonstrably false, the other half is 
feft margin of which is printed a protest.| open to suspicion, and is practically useless. 
headed “ No Silent Letters,” and commencing: | And even if this half were absolutely reliable, 
“ The reader will excuse the writer’s want of | it is an open question still whether the reten- 
leisure to insert all the redundancies of fash-| tion of old orthography, or the keeping of the 
ionable orthography,—or rather kako-graphy, | orthography in accordance with the times, 
for no spelling can be orthos that follows no| yields more information to tbe historian. 
law.” The orthography ‘Gloucester,’ ‘ Pontefract,’ 

The chairman of the executive committee, | certainly tells him more clearly than ‘ Glos- 
in reporting it, remarked: “‘ Any change of| ter,’ ‘ Pomfret,’ would, the original form and 
an inveterate and universal wrong custom is|the etymology of those names; but, on the 
impracticable unless made conventionally, | other hand, it effaces all record of the gradual 





“ — — 


Abridged from New-Eng. Journal of Education. 
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modification of pronunciation, precludes one ites intention, a secret compunction of 
knowing when first the present abbreviations | mind on the part of the officer arrested their 
came into use, and thus obliterates the whole | progress, ote after a short delay, he told 
history of the word except the single fact of| them he had concluded to give them twenty- 
its original form. Hence I contend that even | four hours’ respite, during which they might 
the most plausible argument for the old spell-| consider his proposals; that they would re- 
ing, the argument most likely to find favor | turn at the same time, four o’clock, the suc- 
with men of letters, who like the flavor of | ceeding day, and, if they were then willing to 
antiquity, works in the opposite direction.” | change their religion, and become Roman 
Such, too, was the cogent reasoning of | Catholics, their lives and property should be 
Prof. F. A. March, president of the American | saved ; but if not, every individual should be 
Philological Association, in his address at the murdered, and the property razed to the 
Hartford meeting: “ A changeless orthogra-| ground. They then withdrew. In this hour 
phy destroys the material for etymological | of extremity, their faith and constancy were 
study, and written records are valuable to the | put to a severe test, and the intermediate 
philologist just in proportion as they are ac- | period was passed under feelings which can 
curate records of speech as spoken from year better be conceived than described. 
to year.” [See more in Rapid Writer, Extra.]| “The following was their regular ae 
Similarly argued the late Professor Hadley, | day, and the mother proposed to her husban 
in his recently issued essays. So also the| that the family should rise early, partake of 
New’York Nation lately, reviewing Prof. W.|a light repast, and every member of it repair 


D. Whitney’s “Oriental and Linguistic Stu- | 
dies.” To the same effect, as early as 1835, 
wrote Dr. R. G. Latham, F. R. 8., who has. 
just issued a “ Defence of Phonetic Spelling.” 
But a prominent worker in the radical 
wing deserves special mention,—Mr. George | 
Withers, of Liverpool. In his valuable 
pamphlet, “The English Language Spelled as 
Pronounced” [London: Trubner & Co.: 
1874], may be found not only the Ellis-Pit 
man alphabet, but an exhaustive review of 
the whole subject. 
(To be concluded.) 


“e- 


For Friends’ Review. 

ADDITION TO THE NARRATIVE OF DR. 
HANCOCK, CONCERNING FRIENDS DU- 
RING THE IRISH REBELLION. 

The following account of the remarkable 
preservation of a family of Friends, residing 
about two miles from Dublin, during the re- 
bellion, was narrated by the mother of the 
family to Richard Jordan, of America, when | 
on a religious visit to Europe, and related by 
him to some friends in Baltimore, in 1825. 
He observed: “Such is my cqnfidence in the 
integrity of the Friend, that I have no more 
doubt of the facts than if I had myself wit-| 
nessed them.” 

“The family were dwelling at a beautiful | 
villa, handsomely situated and highly culti- | 
vated; and whilst assembled one afternoon 
around their peaceful and happy fireside, 
they were rudely assaulted by a party of in- | 
surgents, who surrounded the house and 
forced an entrance. The leader of this band 
of ruffians informed the family that they 
must prepare for death, as he was determined 
to murder every member of the family as 
heretics, and burn their house and property. 
As they were proceeding to fulfil their mur-, 


ing, 


to the meeting place, there to mingle once 
more in social worship with their beloved 
friends, before the hour of their suffering 
arrived. Her husband, however, deemed 
such a proceeding unwise, and they were 
brought into deep mental conflict, with fer- 
vent desires that they might be rightly guided 
in the struggle between religious duty on the 
one hand, and apprehensions for the safety 
of their beloved family on the other. 

“They assembled the family to deliberate 
on the course they should pursue in this pain- 
ful exigency, with a degree of humble confi- 


| dence that Divine direction would be afforded 


them, and after a time of solemn retirement of 
mind, they spread the subject before their 
children. The excellent and amiable mother 
still pressed the propriety of going to meet- 

but the father could not conceal his fears 
that it would lead to greater suffering. Their 
eldest son, with Christian fortitude and mag- 
nanimity, encouraged the parents to go, say- 
ing, ‘ Father, rejoice that we are found wor- 
thy to suffer;’ a remark which greatly affect- 
ed his parents, and so strengthened their 
minds that they at once concluded to make 
the attempt. 

“In the morning they accordingly pro- 
ceeded to their place of worship, taking the 
public highway instead of going through the 
fields, to avoid the armed insurgents, as was 
usually done, and through Divine protection 


| they reached the meeting in safety. 


“They sat with their friends in awful 
reverence, waiting on the great Preserver of 
men, and though their minds were deeply 
affected with the gloomy prospect before 
them, yet a degree of living faith was renewed 
in their hearts, under which they were 
strengthened to cast themselves entirely on 
the protection of the Almighty. The meet- 
ing closed, aud their minds were comforted 
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they considered a religious duty. But now a 
new trial commenced, in considering whether 
it would be right to returo home into the 
power of their enemies, of whom they were 

















children. Their faith, however, bore them up 
in this time of deep proving, and after solidly 
weighing the matter, they believed it their 
duty to return home. The struggle, notwith- 
standing, was severe, for nature must neces- 
sarily feel keenly when our lives, and those 
whom we hold most dear, are at stake; but 
as they journeyed onward with their hearts 
lifted up in prayer to the Lord, the mother’s 
mind was powerfully impressed by the recol- 
lection of the 14th verse of the 60th chapter 
of Isaiah, viz.: ‘The sons also of them that 
afflicted thee, shall come bending unto thee, 
and all they that despised thee shall bow 
themselves down at the soles of thy feet.’ 
The recollection of this passage of the Holy 
Scriptures was accompanied by such aa 
assurance of Divine regard and protection 
being extended to them, that she clapped her 
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and children the confidence she felt that they 
should be cared for. 


“On reaching home they all assembled 


























impending stroke. 








tors came not. 



































threatened to inflict on them. 




















cious Redeemer.” 
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From The Christian Weekly. 
AN UNWRITTEN REGISTER. 
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“And the books were opened!” 
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and refreshed in having thus fulfilled what | to sound some of the mysteries of the universe, 


now clear, or to pursue an opposite course, | 
and seek a place of safety for themselves and | 





hands for joy, and expressed to her husband 


and sat down in silent, reverent waiting on 
that God who careth tor all His humble and 
dependent children, and thus awaited the| 


“The clock struck four, but their persecu- | 
The king’s troops had landed 
from Englan«, and marched rapidly into the 
neighborhood, while the insurgents were fly- 
ing in every direction to escape their pursuit. 
In less than two weeks the same party came to 
the house of the Friend, and on their knees 
implored the protection of the family to hide 
them from their pursuers, and save them from 
the destruction which they had so lately 


“Thus they were relieved from their pain- 
ful state of suspense, and had cause to be 
humbly and deeply thankful for the merciful 
preservation extended to them, confirming 
their faith in the all-sufficiency of their gra- 


Who 


has not wondered sometimes what these 
solemn words may mean? Certain profound 
physical speculations lately made by accom- 
plished men of science, who have been trying 


REVIEW. 





seem awfully suggestive in the light they 
throw on the possibilities of an unwritten 
register of the universe. It is now believed 
—and the undulatory or wave theory of light 
seems to prove it conglusively—that, through- 
out the whole of the conceivable universe, 
there exists a fine imponderable ether, some- 
what analogous to our atmospheric air, but 

infinitely finer and rarer, which is the medium 

of light everywhere—which surrounds aad 

bathes every atom of matter in the earth on 

which we live, as well as in the most distant 

star. This imperceptible ether is, of course, 

affected by the motions of every particle of 
matter throughout the whole universe, and 

receives impressions from it, somewhat as the 

soft wax receives the impression of a seal. 

In a remarkable little book, published 
some thirty years ago, called “ The Stars and 
the Earth,” it was suggested that the vibra- 
tions of light, having a definite rate of speed, 
may propagate and preserve throughout the 
most distant regions of the universe, pictures 
of every visible occurrence which has ever 
taken place. Thus says the author: “The 
pictures of all secret deeds, which have ever 
been transacted, remain indissolubly and in- 
delibly for ever, reaching from one sun be- 
\yond another. Not only upon the floor of 
the chamber is the blood-spot of murder in- 
delibly fixed, but the deed glances farther 
and farther into the spacious heavens.” But 
modern scientific theories go farther still, and 
hold that not only all visible events, but all 
/events whatever—even the workings of our 
brains—leave traces of their existence, very 
much as the wake of a vessel is left, for a 
time at least, a visible record of its course 
through the water. Says Mr. Babbage: 

“If we had power to follow and detect the 
minutest effects of any disturbance, each par- 
ticle of existing matter must be a register of 
all that has happened. The track of every 
canoe, of every vessel that has yet disturbed 
the surface of the ocean, whether impelled by 
manual force or elemental power, remains for 
ever registered in the future movement of 
all succeeding particles which may occupy 
its place. The furrow which is left is, indeed, 
instantly filled up by the closing waters ; but 
they drag after them other and larger por- 
tions of the surrounding element, and dens 
again, once moved, communicate motion in 
endless succession.” 

Farther, it is said, “The air itself is one 
vast library, on whose pages are forever writ- 
ten all that man has ever said, or even whis- 
pered. There, in their mutable but unerring 
characters, mixed with the earliest as well as 
the latest sighs of mortality, stand for ever 
recorded vows unredeemed, promises unful- 
filled, perpetuating, in the united movements 
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| 
of each particle, the testimony of man’s) 
changeful will. In some such way as this, 
records of every movement that takes place | 
in the world are each moment transmitted 
with the speed of light through the invisible 
ocean of ether, with which the world is sur- 
rounded. Even molecular displacements in 
our brains, when we feel and think, thus prop- 
agate themselves in effects into the unseen | 
world.” 

If this idea be well-founded, what a won- 
derful picture gallery must be this “ocean of 
ether’? which thus receives the impressions, 
not only of every external event but of every 
thought and feeling, and according to the 
theory above stated preserves them in some 
way forever! Let us imagine what it would 
be to have continually fresh before our spirit- 
ual perception every noble deed of heroic 
self-devotion, of witnessing for the truth, of 
Christian love and self-sacrifice, that has ever 
been done since the world began! Think 
what it would be to have the story of the 
cross, above all, in all its details—many of 
them unknown to us now—for ever before 
our wondering sight. Would not this be to 
see for ever in the midst of the throne a 
“lamb as it had been slain?’’ Would not 
the patient, loving deeds of His followers— 
so many of them never heard of on earth— 
indeed on this supposition “shine like the, 
stars for ever and ever?’’ And could there! 
be a more awful realization of the “shame 
and everlasting contempt” to which evil-doers 
are to awake, than the thought that every 
wicked thought, plan, and motive, as well as 
every evil deed, is stereotyped in indelible | 
characters, “‘a spectacle to the world, to an- 
gels, and to men?” Nay, even putting im- 
penitent evil-doers out of the question, is there | 
~ one who would be willing to have, not) 
only every act, but every secret thought of 
his life thus placed in full view of. the uni- | 
verse perhaps for ever? Yet the thought | 
has at least some reasonable foundation. | 
There are sound physiological reasons for be- | 
lieving that the brain itself retains a physical | 
record of every impression left on its sub-| 
stance by the molecular displacement which 
has accompanied the most transient thought | 
or emotion. Could it be dissected after death, | 
and before disorganization begins, by an| 
anatomist who had the key to these physio- | 
logical hieroglyphics, it is obvious hat the 
whole secret mental and moral history of the 
man might lie fully exposed to the dissector’s 
view, If it be supposed then that these | 
brain impressions have left coincident im-| 
pressions on an invisible ether which does not 
become disorganized, it is plain that we have 
ho security that our most secret thoughts are | 
not really inscribed on this secret register for 
ever—to be revealed whenever it shall be | 


His will to do so. Taking this thought in 
connection with Scripture references to the 
judgment of the dead “out of those things 
which were written in the books, according 
to their works,” such theories have a solemn 
and awful significance. Let us be thankful 
that we know that there is “another book, 
which is the book of life,” and that we have 
God’s own assurance to counterbalance their 
awfulness, “I have blotted out, as a thick 


cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy 


sins; return unto me; for I have redeemed 
thee.”” We may rest assured that the more 
we learn of the mysteries of the universe, the 
greater and more inexpressibly precious will 
that “ redemption ” appear to us. 


> 


COME UNTO ME. 


In every church through this broad Christian land, 
Whether in towns or silent fields it be, 
A vision fair, yet sad, I seem to see; 
One at the altar ever seems to stand, 
And spreads on either side His wounded hand, 
Inviting all with grave benignity 
To come and take the gifts of mercy free, 
In tones the heart of man must understand. 
Yet is the place deserted! Year by year, 
And week by week come crowds as if to pray. 
The word of God sounds ever in their ear— 
They listen, and arise and haste away ! 
All hear that gracious voice—how few obey: 
What crowds depart! How few are gathered here? 
—The Churchman. 


— 


A VOICE FROM THE HOSPITAL WARDS. 


TO THE WORKERS IN THE FLOWER MISSION. 


Oh, ye sweet-smelling, beautiful flowers, 

Ye bring me memories of country showers, 

And sweet bright visions of rose-twined bowers, 

That comfort my heart through the weary hours, 
As I toss on my couch of pain. 


A dream comes up of a sunny glade, 

Where four little children laughed and played, 

And basked in the sunshine, or danced in the shade, 

To the wild free music their glad hearts made, 
Ere they knew of care or pain. 


And another dream of an open door, 

Where the sunbeams entered and fiecked the floor, 

Where a mother stood lovingly watching her four, 

And pictured life’s steps that might lie before 
These merrily prancing feet. 


Ah, little she recked of the devious ways, 
Through the fearful nights and the feverish days, 
They should tread in the dusty crowded maze, 
Or lie where the sun sent no gladdening rays, 

In that pent-up city street. 


No wonder “ beholding the city” He wept, 
That His prayer pierced the air as “the city” slept, 
That His heart of love its brave vows kept, 
And through sorrow, and suffering, and shame, 
He stept, 
Till He poured out blood to death. 


And His heart of tenderness still o’erflows 
As He looks on the city with all its woes, 
With its restless heavings in sin’s dark throes; 
Oh, breathe on it, Sharon’s living Rose, 
With healing in thy breath. 
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As I gaze on you, flowers, oh, I praise His name, 
That I trailed not my robes through the mud of 
shame ; 
But through sorrow on sorrow alone I came 
To lie here, and find that He’s ever the same, 
And can soften this bed of pain. 


Oh, ye sweet-smelling, beautiful flowers, 
With your memories of life-giving showegs, 
And your sweet, bright visions of childhood’s hours, 
Ye have brought me a glimpse of the heavenly 
bowers, 
Ye have not been sent in vain! 
May the Spirit come down with gracious dowers, 
And bless all the givers again. 


—M. M. H.in The Christian. 


-_ — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the sth inst. 

GREAT BrRITAIN.— Bourke, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, has written a letter to amember of 
Parliament, explanatory of the Government’s position 
relative to the outrages in Bulgaria, concerning which 
much public indignation has been expressed. He says 
that the Prime Minister and Lord Derby are as indig- 
nant as any others can be, and mean to act accordingly, 
but that it must be remembered that English statesmen 
are not the rulers of the Turks, and cannot use physi- 
cal force in the internal provinces of the empire upon 
a few days’ notice of danger. Turkey is aware that 
the English government will not support tyranny, op- 
pression or cruelty ; and that as England treats its Mo- 
hammedan subjects with justice and mercy, it has 
the right to demand similar treatment for Christians 
from the Porte. 


FRANCE.—The Court of Appeals has quashed the 


sentence of fine and imprisonment passed on the ed- 
itor of the newspaper 7he Rights of Man for libelling 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

SPAIN.-~An agreement has been made by the gov- 
ernment with Spanish capitalists for an advance of 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pesetas for the expenses of 


the war in Cuba. The bonds are redeemable in ten 
years, guaranteed by the customs of Cuba, and bearing 
interest at ro per cent. per annum. 

The Governor of Porto Rico has been officially noti- 
fied of a royal decree ordering the issue of indemnity 
bonds to the owners of liberated slaves. 

A special dispatch from Madrid tothe London Stand- 
ard says: “The government has ordered all native 
and foreign Protestant chapels, Bible societies, and 
schools to immediately remove all external signs, pla- 
cards, and inscriptions indicating their faith. The for- 
eign societies have protested to their respective em- 
bassies.”” 

TuRKEY.—Sultan Murad has finally been deposed, 
as was announced in an official despatch to the Turk- 
ish Minister at Washington, by authority of the Sheik- 
ul-Islam, who is the religious head of the Mohamme- 
dans; his younger brother was proclaimed on the 31st 
ult., under the name of Abdul Hamid II. The new 
Sultan is reported to take a deep interest in the condition 
of the working classes, and to be measurably free from 
the special vices to which Turkish princes are usually 
prone; but being strongly, though it is said not. fanati- 
cally, attached to his religion, and a resolute opponent 
of the party of innovation, he may not be very ready 
to promote a liberal policy toward his Christian sub- 
jects. 

Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, who is in alliance 
with Prince Milan of Servia, has joined the latter in 
asking the mediation of the great powers with Turkey. 


REVIEW. 


| as only Austria and Russia are represented in Mon- 
| tenegro, the communication was made to them, with 
the request that they would transmit it to the other 
powers. A conference of the representatives of the 
| powers at Constantinople was held on the Ist inst., to 
consider the question of mediation. A memorandum 
prepared by each representative, in similar but not 
| identical terms, was afterward presented to the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, informing him that the 
Princes of Servia and Monteneg-o desire an armistice, 
and the powers offer their good offices in the way of 
| mediation. A dispatch to the London 7imes states 
| that the British ambassador has presented a demand 
for the conclusion of an armistice of one month, to be 
followed by negotiations for peace. It is believed that 
Servia and Montenegro will gladly accept the armi- 
stice, but the consent of Turkey is uncertain. The 
| declaration was made that if Turkey’s refusal of armi- 
| stice should lead to armed intervention, (probably 
| by Russia,) the Porte must not expect support from the 
| British government. 
| A very severe battle was fought on the Ist inst. near 
Alexinatz, in which the Servians were completely de- 
feated. It is asserted that their forces still occupied the 
fortress of Alexinatz on the 4th, and that the Turkish 
troops had not advanced after the battle. It is reported 
that many Russians, mostly officers, have joined the 
Servian army. Some of them were temporarily de- 
tained in Hungary by order of the local government, 
but were finally allowed to proceed. 


BRITISH AMERICA.—It is announced that on the 
30th ult. a heavy telegraph cable containing four wires 
was laid across the Strait of Canso, giving the tele- 
graph companies three cables at that crossing, two of 
them three-wire cables, with one wire in each defec. 
tive. The cable last laid is the heaviest on this conti- 
nent connecting land lines, though the shore ends of 
the Atlantic cables are equally heavy. 


DomeEsTic.—The monthly statement of the public 
debt, for the 1st inst., showed a reduction of over 
$3,000,000 from that of last month. A new U.S. 
loan bearing 4% per cent. interest, redeemable in 
15 and payable in 30 years, has been placed in the 
market. The Secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued a notice calling in for redemption on the 1st of 
Twelfth month next, $10,000,000 of 5-20 bonds, of 
1867; $7,000,000 being in coupon and $3,000,000 in 
registered bonds. 

Destructive. forest fires have recently occurred in 
part of St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., consuming not only 
extensive tracts of timber, but also large quantities of 

jhay and grain, and endangering many dwellings. 
Drought and grasshoppers, it is said, have almost de- 
stroyed the crops in that region, and farmers have been 
feeding their cattle with grain to prevent their starving 

|In Pike Co., Pa., fires were raging last week in the 
woods, but they have been extinguished by rains. 

The U. S. Attorney General has issued instructions 
to the U. S. Marshals in the several States, respecting 
their duty at the elections to be held in Eleventh month 
next, for Presidential electors and members of Congress. 
He informs them that they are required to protect vo- 
ters against whatever prevents a free exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise, whether violence on account of votes in- 
tended to be given, or conspitacy because of any already 
given. They will be held responsible for all breaches of 
the peace which their diligence might have prevented, 
and they must therefore use all due precautions where 
there is reason to apprehend such, at places of registra- 
tion or election. They have the right to summon to 
their assistance as a fosse comitatus, every person over 
15 years of age, whether civilian or military; and any 
State posse already embodied by a sheriff, must, if sum- 
moned, become part of the U. S. posse, and obey the 
Marshal or his deputies. 





